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WRITING AND WRITJNG PATTERNS 


TEACHER’S BOOK 

These cards and books ^ are designed to give a child prac¬ 
tice in the essentials of a simple running vs'riting, which vvill 
serve him throughout school life and be the foundation of a 
good adult hand. 

A free cursive writing employs only easy movements of 
the hand and arm, such as are used in primitive forms of 
decoration and in childish scribble. These rhythmic pattern 
movements are the natural preparation for handwriting, just 
as prattle is the natural preparation for speech, and they there¬ 
fore form the basis of this scheme. 

I'HE PRE-WRITING STAGE 

Before a child is ready to take an interest in letters, he 
should be shown the simplest of these patterns as given in the 
Booklet Set A, and encouraged to practise them and to 
invent others by combining and playing with the given move¬ 
ments. In this way even the youngest child will be able to 
exercise his powers of invention by discovering a succession of 
repeating patterns based upon such simple elements as are 
within his grasp; and he will meanwhile teach himself the 
rhythmic control, the swiftness and lightness of touch, which 

* See page 63 for full details. 
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are the foundations of good handwriting. I’hese pre-writing 
exercises are of very great importance. Not only are they a 
source of delight to the little child, being but a development 
of the spontaneous scribble that children make in imita¬ 
tion of ‘ real ’ writing, but by presenting the several writing 
rhythms in isolation one at a time, they make it possible for 
him to experience the essentially cursive nature of hand¬ 
writing from the beginning, even before he has actually 
learnt to write. 

This preparatory work should be done on a large scale in 
coloured chalks on a blackboard, or in charcoal and paint on 
sheets of plain paper.^ (See illustrations on pages 20-23.) 
The teacher is here referred to the patterns in Book I which 
will suggest but not define the possibilities of this pattern 
play. The children should be allowed to invent their 
patterns rather than copy them, but as their control develops 
naturally and gradually, they will be interested in fresh 
possibilities which the teacher will propose. A detailed 
description of the making of one or two of these patterns is, 
therefore, given for her guidance. Some of these patterns 
are more difficult than others, but each one is composed on 
the simple rhythm which is given between the lines of letters 
on the opposite page. 

Page la .—A line of zigzag, or ‘ down up, down up ’ 
as the child may prefer to call it. The second line is 
then written on top of the first line, ‘ up down, up down ’ 
being the rhythm this time. The third line, ‘ down up, 
down up ’ again, is made to touch the second line. The 

^ A list of the materials suggested will be found on page 62. 
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fourth and fifth lines are also ‘ down up, down up.’ The 
sixth line is ‘ up down, up down,’ point to point with the 
fifth line. The seventh and eighth lines are again ‘ up 
down, up down.’ The ninth line, ‘ down up, down up,’ 
is point to point with the eighth line, and the tenth line, 
‘ up down, up down,’ is on top of the ninth line. I’he 
pattern is thus made by placing the simple rhythm in 
three different positions: i, superimposed, 2, touching, 
and 3, alternating. 

Page la .—The first and second lines which form the 
first bar of this pattern are essentially the same as the 
third and fourth lines which form the second bar. Both 
are a reversed and alternating arrangement of the 
rhythm, but while the first and second lines only partly 
overlap, the third and fourth lines are superimposed. In 
writing this rhythm the child might say to himself 
‘ swing, swing, swing,’ etc., and for the upside-down 
version ‘ bump, bump, bump,’ etc. 

Page /^a .—This pattern is a great favourite with 
children, and in its simplest form is generally achieved 
when they are about 5 years old. It is a variation of the 
zigzag, or ‘up down, up down,’ and goes well to the jingle, 

‘ up curl, down curl,’ ‘ up curl, down curl,’ etc. The 
first line on this page gives the simple rhythm with space 
between each loop. The second line shows the loops 
touching, while the second line on page i6a shows the 
effect of overlapping. These last two patterns are too 
difficult for children at this stage. 

Pages 5<2 and 5^, and 6 a and 6 b .—These broken 
patterns are perhaps the most difficult of all. Some chil- 
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dren find counting ‘ one two three, one two three,’ or 
‘ down down down, along along along ’ a help in making 
5b. On page 5a the second line touches and alternates 
with the first line. Counting also goes well with 6b; 
‘ one two three four five six, one two three four five six,’ 
etc., and 6a: ‘ one two three four, one two three four.’ 
'The lines alternate and touch, and an extra stroke is put 
in at the beginning and end of each line to make the 
pattern more complete. 

Pages "Ia and jb, and i "ja and i "jb .—Page 7b gives 
a summary of the first six writing patterns, which are also 
used in the Booklet Set A, and page 7a shows these 
patterns written first the right way and then up¬ 
side-down and superimposed. Page 17b gives a sum¬ 
mary of the eight patterns that belong to the small 
letters, and page 17a shows these patterns written the 
right way up and upside-down so that the two lines 
touch without overlapping. The child will find it easier 
to turn his paper upside-down when writing the upside- 
down line of r/j, f’r, and a's. 

The children may be allowed to fold their paper and to 
write their patterns between the creases, as in the illustrations 
on pages 24, 25, 29, 31, 33, though often, as in the case of 
the patterns reproduced on pages 26, 27, 28, 30, 32, 38, 40, 
and the frontispiece, the freest and happiest result is possible 
without any guiding creases or lines at all. It is worth while 
occasionally to allow them to practise the rhythms with their 
eyes shut, in which case the guiding creases will be out of the 
question. Whether the paper is creased or not, the children 
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should ‘ write ’ their patterns from left to right one line at a 
time, and should watch for the shapes that are made by super¬ 
imposing, partly overlapping, alternating, turning the 
rhythm upside-down, writing it now large, now small, and 
so on. 

A rich and almost endless variety of patterns will appear 
if the children’s powers of invention and visualisation are 
encouraged, and if they are allowed to colour the shapes 
of their patterns after they have outlined them. The wise 
teacher of little children will not spoil this creative activity 
by imposing her adult sense of correctness on her pupils. 
Even their first crude scribblings will be significant to her, 
and she will allow their native skill and inborn love of rhythm 
to be the mainspring of the work. Nor will the pattern 
making cease when the children have learnt to write. Books 
3, 4, and 5 illustrate the further development of these 
patterns, and although, for want of space, I have limited 
the reproductions of patterns to those made by little children, 
the more highly organised of these (see pages 34, 37, 39, 41) 
and the pictures of children at work (see pages 42, 43) will 
serve to suggest the possibilities of this development. 

THE BOOKLETS, SET A AND SET B 

These are intended for children of about 6 years old. 
On one side of each set the letters of the alphabet are arranged 
in ‘ family ’ groups, with the pattern or movement that is 
common to each group written above in red. 

When the child is ready to begin to write, he should copy 
in coloured chalks the letters and patterns on the cards, be¬ 
ginning with No. I, filling his blackboard or sheets of plain 
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paper with alternate lines of pattern and letters made to his 
own scale. (Sec illustration on page 45.) I'he patterns, 
already familiar to him, are now directly related to his writing 
and will guide him in making his letters in the right way. 
Having written \amJ, for example (see page i 3 of Set B), 
he will make the letter O which follows with the proper 
anti-clockw'ise movement. Possessing as he does a muscular 
memory of all the fundamental writing movements, he will 
quickly and easily master the alphabet forms, and only the 
necessary minimum of time should be spent on the making 
of separate letters. 

The follow'ing notes on the order of making the strokes 
of THE CAPITAL LETTERS will be useful here: 

V and W are made with one continuous zigzag move¬ 
ment. The first stroke of M should be a down-stroke; 
the rest of the letter is made without lifting the pencil. 
A is made with two down-strokes and one cross-stroke. 

U, C, G, O, and Q are all made without lifting the 
pencil except for the tail of Q, which is an added stroke. 

In P, R, B, D, the down-stroke is made separately; 
the pencil is not lifted in making the other parts of these 
letters. 

In L, E, F, H, and T the down-strokes are made 
before the cross-strokes. L is made without lifting the 
pencil. E begins as an L, the top bar and then the 
middle bar being added. 

X, Y, Z, N, K. In X and Y both strokes are down- 
strokes; the one from left to right is made first. Z is 
made without lifting the pencil. The first stroke in N 
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and in K is a down-stroke; the pencil is not lifted in 
making the rest of the letter. 

THE SMALL LETTERS are all made with an 
unbroken movement of the pencil. It will help the 
child to make good letters (capital as well as small) if he 
pays attention to the internal shapes rather than to the 
outline. Care should be taken that the r is not made to 
look like a v. The branching should occur about two- 
thirds from the bottom of the letter; the same applies to 
the letters n and m. 

I'he street notices on the reverse side of Set A suggest the 
writing which can be done in capital letters. (See illus¬ 
tration on page 44.) The small writing, ‘ One, two, buckle 
my shoe,’ etc., on the reverse side of Set B springs directly out 
of the rhythmic movements, and the child will pass naturally 
into memorising and reproducing as a connected whole the 
‘pattern ’ of these and other words that form his vocabulary. 
The teacher will use this rhyme and also the writing in 
Book II as the model for her blackboard writing and for all 
the additional copies that will be needed at this stage. From 
the beginning the child should realise the word, and indeed 
the idea, as the unit of writing; and he should before long 
begin his first written expression in a handwriting that can in 
some measure keep pace with the flow of his thought. (See 
illustrations on pages 46, 47.) 

BOOK I AND BOOK II 

These should be used together side by side. They arc 
intended to follow the Booklets, and a child is usually ready 
for them by about 6|. 
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By this time he will have begun to make use of writing, 
and will be ready to form a more exact muscular memory 
of the letter and between-letter shapes. He should now 
be given a book or card all to himself—pages la and ib, 
2 a and 2b, etc., of each book are published separately in 
card form. And he should trace the copies. This should 
be done in soft pencil which will mark without pressure, 
on sheets of transparent paper folded round the top of the 
copy with the crease at the top. 

He may also at this stage be allowed to trace and trace 
again both the copies on the right and the simpler of the 
patterns on the left of Book I as well as any of the 
copies in Book II. Tracing will rapidly form and establish 
his handwriting, because it so simplifies the process that it 
frees him to give his whole attention to guiding his pencil. 
It is of great importance that his movement in tracing should 
be correct, swift, and rhythmic, and of no importance at 
all that he should reproduce minutely the copy below. 
It would indeed be a mistake for him to attempt to do 
so. For this reason one should supervise the early exercises 
in tracing, paying attention to the writer rather than to his 
writing. 

I'he moment the child feels that he can write the copy by 
himself, he should be given unlined paper with a slightly 
rough surface and encouraged to do so. But he will enjoy 
the quiet and repetitive employment of tracing, and he 
should constantly return to it as a means of preserving his 
sense of rhythm in writing and of demonstrating to himself 
the importance of good spacing. As a convenient rule he 
should be taught that the distance between words is little 
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more than the space of one small o, and the distance between 
lines (he will imagine the lines if writing on plain paper) the 
space of three small o's. The capitals and ascenders (or tall 
letters), being twice the size of the small letters, thus take up 
two-thirds of the space between the lines, and the tails of the 
descenders one-third. Some may hesitate about discarding 
lined paper. To the child who has had plenty of practice 
in organised scribble and rhythmic pattern making, lines 
will be more of a hindrance than a help. It is wisest never 
to begin using them at all. The child will then be free to 
write to his own scale, a very great gain, and he will learn 
to set out his pages freely and well. Those, however, who 
still think that lines are necessary (it is suggested that all 
should experiment with plain paper before coming to this 
conclusion) can make a gauge to fit the writing in Book I by 
ruling paper with lines seven-eighths of an inch apart, and 
letting the children put this underneath plain sheets of paper 
so that the lines show through. 'I’he height of the small letters 
will then be made one-third of the space between the lines 
and the height of the capitals two-thirds, as already explained. 
If the paper is ruled with lines three-quarters of an inch 
apart, it will fit Book II. 

When he is working from Book II the child’s attention 
should be drawn to the arrangement of the writing on the 
page; to the patterns that decorate each passage and which 
he will use in his own way to decorate his own pages ; and 
above all to the fact that the pencil is lifted only when a break 
is seen in the writing, that is, after the capitals and after s 
and the tailed letters g, and ». 

It is hoped that the rhyming lists in Book II will suggest 
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many other things that the child will enjoy writing out. 
Learning to write ought to he a happy experience for chil¬ 
dren, and they should enjoy the practice that is necessary if 
they are to write well. But they must not, of course, be ex¬ 
pected to give their whole attention to ‘ penmanship ’ when 
they are engaged in free composition. It is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish between the different ways in which a child may use 
handwriting and, remembering that a free live quality of line 
is always to be valued above mere neatness, to maintain a 
right balance between free and formal work. (See pages 
46-50 for examples of children’s free work.) 

BOOK III 

This is intended chiefly for children between yi and 9. It 
introduces ink-writing (though pencil can still be used if 
preferred). It will of course add to the children’s pleasure in 
writing these copies if they use coloured ink as well as black. 

A child’s first pen should write as nearly as possible as a 
pencil writes, and therefore without marked contrast between 
the thick and thin strokes. It should be stiff, square, and if 
possible trench-pointed, that is, having the writing edge 
slightly turned up so that it will write smoothly and without 
pressure. There are pens of this kind on the market, and 
they are made in graded sizes. The width of the pen’s 
writing edge should be about a quarter the height of the small 
letters. Hinks Wells’ Pencil Series Pen, size i, and Geo. W. 
Hughes’ Football Pen, size 1,^ suit this book. The child 
should be given a light and fairly thick pen-holder with a 
wooden tip rather than a metal one. If he is inclined 

* See page 62 for particulars of pens and other materials. 
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to grip his pen or pencil, he should, for a time, be en¬ 
couraged to lift the first finger when writing. He will need 
some guidance as to the position of his pen. Let him pretend 
when writing that his right fore-arm is pointing from the 
middle of the clock face to the number 11. His pen should 
then point in about the same direction as his fore-arm. ffis 
inclination will be to turn the pen so that it points to lo or 
even 9 on the clock face. By first teaching him to point to 
11, he will approximate to the ideal position, which is be¬ 
tween 10 and 11. Above all, he must learn to write without 
turning his pen about from one angle to another as he writes. 

The paper for ink-writing should be smooth but not 
glazed. Unlined paper is recommended, but those who pre¬ 
fer to use lines will find that paper ruled with lines five- 
eighths of an inch apart will fit this book. The child should 
hold his paper square and well up on the desk or table; the 
left edge should be about opposite to the middle of the body. 
The desk or table should slant at about 30 degrees from the 
horizontal; flat table-tops should be made to tip up when 
children are writing. 

On pages la to 6a the ‘ family ’ groups of capitals are 
repeated from Book I, together with more difficult pattern 
play. The nursery rhymes on pages ib to 6b form the pairs 
to these copies. But these pairs (and those that follow in 
Books IV and V) are not directly connected as are the pairs 
in Book I, though the initial letters in the rhyme are, when 
possible, chosen from the ‘ family ’ group, and the pattern 
tail-piece is a variation of the pattern on the opposite page. 

On pages 7a to 12a the family groups of small letters are 
given and groups of words with alternate lines of pattern. 
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These little words are chosen to give special practice in the 
use of the letters which form each group, and to suggest the 
arrangement of other writing exercises. Most of the patterns 
arc made by writing a letter of the group continuously along a 
line first the right way and then upside-down. The child may 
turn his paper round whenever he finds it a help to do so. 

The copies in this book, as in the other books, may be 
traced before they are written ; this can be done in pencil 
or in ink. Even when a child has learnt to write, the process 
remains a complicated one, and free tracing is the best 
means of simplifying it. When he traces he is no longer con¬ 
cerned with composition or spelling or arrangement. His 
whole attention is given to the swift and shapely movements 
of his pen. He discovers for the first time the joy of writing 
relatively quickly, and the experience is a helpful and satis¬ 
fying one. (See page 5 i for further examples of children’s 
free composition.) 

BOOK IV 

This is for children of about 9 or 10. The writing is 
smaller and a finer pen of the same kind as was used for Book 
III will be needed. Hinks Wells’ Pencil Series Pen, size 2, 
or Geo. W. Ilughes’ Football Pen, size 2, are recommended. 
If ruled paper is to be used, the lines should be nine-sixteenths 
of an inch apart. 

The patterns arc all arranged so as to cover a small rectan¬ 
gular field and are miniatures of the large patterns that the 
children might produce in a drawing lesson. They are also 
excellent writing practice. The first six are made from 
fundamental writing rhythms, the last six from small letters. 
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The letter patterns are made by writing a letter continuously 
along a line alternately the right way up and upside-down. 
The child should begin with the first line that is written the 
right way up, whether this is the first or second line of the 
pattern. He then adds the upside-down line, and will prob¬ 
ably find it a help to turn his paper when doing so. In the 
patterns made from c and j the two lines are made to overlap. 

The poems and prose passages have been carefully chosen, 
remembering the tastes of children. They are worth writing 
and worth learning too. The child may trace the copies 
before writing them, paying special attention to the arrange¬ 
ment of the writing on the page. (See pages 52, 53 for 
examples of writing by children of 9.) 

BOOK V 

This is for children of 10 and over, but all who use 
Writing and Writing Patterns after they have already 
learnt to write should begin at the beginning with Hook I 
and pass quickly through the early stages. 

Size 3 pen of the kinds already mentioned is right for 
this book. If ruled paper is used (plain paper is always to 
be preferred), the lines should be seven-sixteenths of an inch 
apart; this is the gauge of the usual Junior School exercise 
book with seventeen lines to a page. 

The patterns in Book V are composed in the same way 
as the letter patterns in Book IV, except that two letters are 
used instead of one. Writing patterns are in their very 
nature perfectly suited to the trimming of a written page. 
All the patterns in this book may be used as border patterns, 
as all are made by two lines of wTiting joined together, 
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though for the sake of variety sometimes several borders arc 
put touching each other before a space is left. A child’s own 
way of using borders, to mark the space between two verses 
of poetry, or as a tail-piece to a story, for example, is often 
quite charming. (See illustrations on pages 47, 50.) 

I’here are nine poems in this book and three pieces of 
prose. I’hcy are lovely things and I hope that children will 
enjoy them all. 

Illustrations of writing by children of 10 and ii are 
given on pages 54, 55; and on pages 56-59 I have added 
examples of writing by older pupils, together with two by 
adults (pages 60, 61), who have been influenced by this 
way of teaching writing. 


CONCLUSION 

It need hardly be said that these copies are not intended 
as models of perfection. They are reproductions of ordinary 
writing, written with an ordinary pen. Their object is to 
teach a swift and simple running hand which a child need 
never have to unlearn, but which will grow as he grows into 
something that is increasingly his own. I here is no reason 
to fear that by giving children writing copies we shall remove 
the characteristic personal differences between one child’s 
writing and another’s. Happily these differences would 
remain, even if we were foolish enough to try to efface them. 
A child needs a model not only when he first learns to write, 
but also to protect him from slovenliness and affectation 
while his handwriting is forming itself. 

It is not difficult to get a child to take an interest in hand- 
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writing. J'he best way of all is by showing him some of the 
lovely writings, new as well as old, whicli we have in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. These will have their effect 
on him, and may be a lasting source of inspiration. VVe shall 
have done much to help a child if we can teach him to think 
about his writing and yet to write without self-consciousness, 
and he will find that even his ordinary school books can have 
a simple beauty of their own. 

As for the writing patterns, they certainly are not in¬ 
tended merely as copies. Rightly used, they will open a 
way by which a child can discover for himself rhythmic 
repetitions and make patterns of all kinds for all kinds of pur¬ 
poses. I have myself been surprised at the eagerness with 
which children have responded to this chance of pattern 
making and the beauty that has resulted. It is evidently 
something they need, and is therefore infinitely worth while 
for its own sake, as well as being a natural introduction to 
handwriting. 
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NO'I E ON I'HE ILEUS J’RATIONS 

My warm thanks arc due to tliosc who have provided me 
with a wealth of material from which to choose the illustra¬ 
tions for this book ; except for the last four plates these all 
come from London County Council schools. The class¬ 
room scenes are given as being the next best thing to seeing 
the children themselves at work. 

The illustrations are arranged as far as possible in age 
order, beginning with writing patterns by children of 4 to 
7 years old.^ Want of space has prevented my including 
writing patterns by older children. d he specimens of 
handwriting, however, cover all ages. 

* All tlicse patterns are drawn in charcoal or chalk on sheets of ‘ bakers' 
wrappinu ’ ^jze 15 X 20 Inches. Tempera paint was used to cedour the 

originals. 
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fimmie Aiston, aged 4 years 7 months. A play upon three Peter Fisher, aged 4 years 10 months. Also a play upon 

simple rhv^hms, VAA/V, KAAAJ and C-CCC-. WVV. \AAAJ and OLSJL'^ but with variations of bis own. 

The third line is not an accidental scribble, as it is repeated in 
the sixth and eleventh lines. 
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Gladys Field, aged 5 years. The rhythm is Pat Bishop, aged 5 years 3 months This was the iirst time 

written upside-down from a middle crease in the paper ; the slie had used the rhvthm. 

Hiovement is very light and swift. 
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Peter Ovenden, aged 5 rears il months. A play upon Dorothy Harvey, aged 5 years li months. A play 

innr' and upon \AAAJ together with The added rings complete. 

the pattern very successfully. 







Albert Day, aged 7 years 8 months. A combination of \AAAJ and OfYitYX. Similar in idea to the pattern in 
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Lilv March, aped 6 years li months. As above, but introducing AAAA to alternate with \AAAJ and O'VWl. 
The movement here is also swift anc rlivtl’ordc. th.oueh les' controlled. 



A 
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Florrie Cleeve, aged 5 years 9 months. A free version of eX/LZ^ and WAA/. 
This is on unfolded paper. The movement is swift and beautifully controlled. 









Rebecca Kleinberg, aged 7 years 10 months. Here is placed opposite UAA/. Single movements of 

tMJUL' are then added to fill the spaces. The pattern is brush -outlined and richly coloured. 





ulia Niner, aged 6 years 9 months. An ingenious variation of A^AA and UUA/; the pattern is made by over- 
lapping alternations of large and small movements. 
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Patricia Collinson, aged 7 vears 2 months. A combination of AWA and alternating with \MA/ and 

'Wm. The lines of pattern are made to overlap. 
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Jane Singleton, aged 11 years ; a Special School child, mental age about 7. An overlapping version of WW 
and lAAV. The colour is more complicated than appears in the reproduction, and is carried through without a 
single mistake. 
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Eric Grainger, aged 6i years. Tlie paper is creased both ways, and OOV is written along the creases, first the 
right tvay up and then upside-down ; is then written across the empty spaces. 



the large pattern made 
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Children of 6 and 7 years old making writing patterns. 






Children of 7 years old painting patterns and pictures. 













The children have made these shops and the 6-years-olds have written the nonces m capital letters in the way suggested by 

the examples in the Booklet, Set B, Nos. 7-12. 
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Copied in coloured pencil on unlincd paper, size lo^" X 
from page 4 b of Book III, by Angela Winchester, aged 
years. The crooked margin is a fault, but the writing is 
Part of a free composition written in pencil on unlined paper, beautifullv formed, 

li" X 7 ^", by V^era Grice, aged 6 ^ years. 
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A free composition written in pencil on uniined paper by Doris Robertson, aged 7 years 4 months. This is a most interesting 




A free composition written in pencil by Ann \oung, aged A free composition written in pencil the day before she took 

years. This is included partly on account of its spirited border, part in a children’s band, by Hetty Koss, aged 7 years lo months, 

which suits so well the feeling of the whole page. 
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T he example on the left was written with a fine flexible pen on lined paper. The same tiliild wrote the composition 
the right, six months later, using a stiflP square-cut pen and unlined caper. 
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These and the writings above on page 54 were transcribed from printed books. The four e.tamples come from the same junior 
School, and the children have learnt this writing since they were 7 years old. Notice the decoration of the two top pages. 



fAxnv\ Tiu Tiro#^ Wcvki/ftilii', 

I j.i'a./- , t^^voC 

uvrko l»riH>t^ht iAf3 a Ux4-^t 

di<^ niy>tY je 4 n^.<x i'Xi 

.nivgtf- otxiij UxAht^^ ctj- 

/A<^\i>i lat^cii. ^^TfM iitui m<>iu^ . I Ucv<L 

H<x*^ t{ikin a yea**^ / Lt^an 

k* Uvii^t k V?(<n. t u' f f r;rf m a , (li^ui 

a\tf iK'iU . tj ji-u. ikW u*€ddiA^^ 

g(ni^'V. p'^r i.\ ^♦U- u/aijy ju-^^cx, k'tC 

Jiixi\ .11/ < n 1 1 Tvi." j u-att {ri I. To 

'lo ktr j iutta j/u uTi j a q kUXti^riA, 
uMa^'k lAo^uvaii , anW a^ jA>^' 
tki'.4y ixntnkvy 

t ati-i j l^cu*- i 11 o»Y. 

0 Iaa,’( 4'' ^ <H<^3 ni 


. TW. X^A^rtnuwiuAr%jC^t/rt^ jL«wC>ir X 

JU^.^ 

MioL i*m0 (K^vriia^ Cb Q#t iK-r-ii 
cr|jr Xi^6!Kv^ OYX tfix ir-OL'rJhc 
iry Aixfi^Tr; 


1 lir liandvvriting of a girl of 14. The small sample below was written by 
tlie same child 4 years earlier. 





ft mifu 


?<>rtn if Sc 


H ^ ^Uci^ ♦' 0 tf\t S k M 
TVtvr>v Hv/t T^rtmnoi l-i* , in>j 

JL tt tvft tn (^lo^inAriWi ^Ux ixp. a fu^tki^n t*\ 
^cnn4[.4^i\t4X nra/- CHr >t4-*ii, n-n-ot u^tUWx fAi fttdrd 
rrunn^^Q ^vctftt unA'h ci<fp%U: i»oo fimeft vHxk^ (rf 

A^\ f>ti4V\ . /jf ^fUkCt t-'trc rUk4A*i crtn*rCi€4H i^*l0\ 

0144* unn4i<j( t*C 14.4\£4V4H4Vi^ A.d 

OjAunx nr\ av€ mi49U(4c RtgetvC SCrfc^t Co 
uraCcA f^ 0O I'y — <ni>r iHotA^ , 

unyuiii i>< l^tf. [.iit , c<kle4AleiXA.^n Wt>ot4'‘0, 

thf fttcX^^xr- tfiKffkx: ia ^ UtXit c^vwCUoC fIvoU' uK 
u/tH4>Ut hxkAfC Cd utoaX tuArtfuA: a. mAAJUor\ „ nvUi^o^^ 

t;f4<uo InJfcrf CL •Cclt ran Ln4J> c4o. m 

AA\if^C4\xA^ ^/orn\ ^ Ofvc. caCc44X.ali<rn Cf\A< orv^ 9f\4 

aGu* ma^ Jtxpjuct Cb rrUH^e jfW i:ftc orrt<n 

a rrvctCum rm-^Cum t^cctr^ oeULcUt^ 

tAfvCK a ft4C<mo< o^o^. TKt ACcvr* nvove H4>voU^ thr^u^ 
^AfvCLCt , A4vci t:ft4 pAaxj^x^ iAx. t#vt ^CtUor^ UiAXxxi.- nuuv>- 
L>-Lvff anf -40 a-ru>( ^fikxr i^elwecn tfve. oftoncc. 

cf .tf\<4>ux\Xiri^v^ (kxxx>thMAr j^Ccl^ Aimodt nx^lA^Q iriHx,. 


%Taxi . ^jvtUiJb, i^UW I. ^ 

lAcuo^ tfii. uAcfit, tAuna oiij^o/fd^ 

-^uX tjocfkiiL 00 


The handwriting (jf a girl of 14. The small sample below was written 
by the same child 4 years earlier. 
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V^t'vccvvi' wt>v» irer^v 0vw nA«»c4v 50 tS53» MV (l«e rt^ihr^ 2(4«vcfcW^ 
u^ 6**<K4r<v^vl:^* Mi.^ j^JtUcr ck OfLAJict ih^^xit^A^ 

I*%iv«v, frxf**^ l-<rtvo»w M^rsXX*^ Mvi^C-rxCc^jt »votKi^^ in^ (k^ 
ii4x»l«*c w crJk,^ tUl ciMA^civ. *Ivt^ Hx9-t*>%A ti%^ UtKcM^rtn*'*'^^ 

0I^V» Hl^ l\A*^ Ra/'J Ay'Y%CA>/t\4r«^Ce^ /vio 

^fi^ .y\l^llJt^. oj^k/ct /du>civ ^vowc4-w> (k'Akaxt tb /ac^rve Uv^'^ou^^A^ 

UfC. H<>r frvar(A^U>t tlwvt urcva n. ^rvJc /sUi 

{/•ti 4 n>>^< 4 ^, l\CT fxA^drAA'k^, to <K Ccvitu/V4C<3t f*'\A4kdkX4^ Ci^Vd^a. 

VWvic^^ i4n>Ux<i UMC a ^kCa/ACK*^. RrKo (ry a>v iA.fxJ€l0%^i4y brUJt 
ik UaxL 6t<W»vC 4^1. A.4v^ r>C<vao»v fkt/kixAjikO 

etc kxCAJt-^ iX^xfs^x r^-ct U> IrC^C iSX^4nx*\iA^iC> tie h/txo 

va lA cC^^**\A <y (^iik^'t^eUXo^ VUxot^y^ Ups^ccL jonr AMt%o^ 

4t44^ti*yUv4>>y £X *vv<X#V CA4rv tn*^ i4i^ /flO thiKt' UxC 

oijt<p9 O^ ^via ilc/alt'CO dloL txori (XfkfUtA^ tb txA^x Lott, (KLtb^ciixt^ 

i*v- I'^rivicA/ kc rwc^^-ricic^ ^wa 

<lolwa urtrc tv3 Lc^itk**\4xtc r^C4XOC9XAJrCc AotUo fc €4km, ^ 

ik iX4\^y iATCS^C TCmC CvWccic <y JAaJU^ Uttk^ I ttU4L*/t . 

jaa^A^ i4^a ivoC t\ («y Jior (wa Lcb^ccjrC, \rviJj I4»vc<>v/,'a 0*vly clc**%4kA^x43L 
Ki^ovt' *\ce<A^ Urjva tkx^jyrc M«'yvc4^txr«A'a ti\4\4\ <\>vy 

♦vv^v^x-vv^aX Xc^\¥v<^>X ^vxa ^-A/vyaUrxAX /aiVvoca* A<d ix fxotxJUL, /ut 
atv^^x^C <x^ ivxa -Fvoh^ taUo i\c ttC4X4^•^^ Cot%^>eXon,kO cy- 

^A-ia exvatc*<vC4C/ fc/^ yxc/vc^ tc^t ivi^HUct 

i'XxvX l'v«A«'%' t^/a Do>v GLkAvX'atc u/tx a Uf^xXc^v, bcsJL/ Hvc urov'-ixsCa 
Utow a kia ^<-rix^a Kne^x. m.<wx iKcLU^Jt/ tkxwv fckx (tiXelo ^ 

^V»*inv*^X€'a* kox. /3 mX kc^ i^a (►vo ^vkxxAVitivay •' UuvcovTa Uic-uiixmo 

<vl4«^X t<K*k^Uri€--/Sin^xo^ tK4<iX4i, c^ l>\n<^^ unxo cirOLAfwx^ 

30 (:<X4.«X, tt^C »vv<jritiX ^VCrU«C4^ Urdxa /ao t^re^M, tfxiKJb e</t^ tx4^ 

Ctoi«i>yiviX ki-a /atAr-rn/x^ Xxoi-iXa iAC 4 »A.«iA«v«^ Ajerv^co iva t4>x#»vc^*^t2v^ 

<.va ^va (kx- «x^qfX4.<nv£tenw ^£kc Sf^okJ^olx^ , 

" V//VCC/VT v/^,w «JOwH‘ 

Mcic«>. G.S(v^ . 


By a girl of 17, who used this waiting in Jicr School Certificate examination, liaving 
written in this way since she w'as 11. 
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% , tilt It M\Ai\^( 

tc UuxiA , ttuit jOu^ ii^Cu.1 <n%. 

i4^^K tisXir' (tA, , ^(ij (cncrliVn^ <nct 
fi ^ LinV jj ht^H ^>x^A ^ i4/%UUi^ 

t^W i'vAti> I iy - <^1M2 i^Ux *^^4uL , ‘’KC l4x 

A 14 a^ LirtCctx . etx t h\L^Mlcxa<A ^u.i4x ih^ /*i" >t 

*i ♦wi i\%^4tiit\liA jar^ 

(i\t ih:^ , it% *i 

C^KcJ\ M.4UC <micr - i irf^f*€cA iru^ htA 

Hmx * m,l iXiXfi tke ^"^ihUc*^ . EmAjUtidj ^ 

lx*UU^ Lt c<^Li t ^Hl%j UH.K /4iw{ ALt 
i:^tLci^ /vaX itlCxAcA t(xAt it 14 * 71 ^ tc Cc . Lk ilU 
HvAciwKi? hXiY^iAx^isj Ikxtr ixAy<wk ^iLjtir 

tL^ 

»*h:m UJiX /t-i-’ /wHU^>, 

Ff^**ir (j^iU. U EiMriU Ixj Ai<V^ ixisU^. 


Bv a girl of 17, who used tliis writing in her Higher Scliool Certificate cxaminathni. 
having wTitten in this way since she was 11 years old. This last example of school writing is 
included to show the beginnings of a definitely personal style, d'he individual differences 
are naturally less noticeable in the younger children’s writing, especially when they have 
only recently changed their style. 



4/^ ^ ti'hUi*^pL.f ^ ti? 4%**H. wMt, 

i%4. JlUiicz iniA^ Ut^t^4t Utc M ti^j^ij 

% iUi ^iw' 

*'^L ^yi.u4€ * U*^rC i4^^>%iti n m 
"ttu rfu f / r^^4i4i'H ,* »^C iA.’U'Sf u. ^ 

; tHM. liiu^i^^ In^t Mrur^u^ %*H i<M<H£^ 

1^ 4iu >ii^u^ S 'iiC^L^%4^4ji [ii£ i4i'f4U^ - 

(♦v ^H44/^ H^i'W^>c- ^C(\tl4/%.^f ii^ IL iti 'u 

iflv^ 4-^ I't^iM^ f ^4*i^ ^ ^ 

ruUl!f4^ Uu^t tfu ^fi^%44Mu*4f ^d 

dcx^^ui^d U>f fuAi^^X^i a*Hi UTTU^ 

il%i/t%d C^ H%4/W- il^Mufittv AXi^'ii^ 7 {/t*-**%^.^c4^ 

►v^n tv KiUl^ , fw*rr ^^U^U%i Ui 

tA.*\^V ♦4riJ|*r^VHV K4viv'»»>^ ivi. 

4liC i4/zi<j C€\\M4k^rfJAij C^»M»u4icW ; 

}v ivXiw ii%c ifUi ,i%tiuJL 

i4.>j/»i:#»iU'^ fo li'nUffrA. i^THii' i-iiC#*. 4^" 
Ooi x^ fvM^iinc- ^h: nu^ / 

/Mr> 

iinjWr^X itv 4:^VUfyiU^, fCxw XufH W«- tt^^r^ 

i t^<4iX 4^^ i n 4fi 

i^VH t^. {jtu, ^virf'ti' • fiw fV^XvC tv4i»»Y*4f4<» 

rtvn^/v Oxrtfvuiy^^ CA4i^ d Lxj ^ r^yHft^-UL JU-i": lUw 


A boy of 17, realising that his writing was ugly and undeveloped, 
decided cni a fundamental change. After trying various styles, he found 
in the above a satisfactory combination of good form and adequate speed, 
lie used it exclusively in his final Schools at Oxford and also in the long 
examination for the Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service, into 
which he passed successfully. The somewhat angular form shows the 
first reactit>n against his former over-rounded back-hand style. 
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/4c h/U^ Ucc^ ij, rUc 

iury^ ^ m^ U,^^ Ucc*^ U.-^ (tr^4Lg, 

^ H-t PCii^^ %/ /Y^ uf^\4^ 1 km. 

fl!v«., ^4rj/U>C 3^>aua4^ } —' ff^ ^ 1^ 

U^Cm^aA 0^ tkAA, LaI/itm^;— t*- /A4^ A. 

3a0laa^ cA^^&%amA^ ^ U.4^ ^ *^ 0 " YAnA^ 0%r 

^ iV’A-fcv-*^^ ,' M.'irv' a«M4 Ld^jnX^ U^.-^c/ 

ICmac,^ IwW ^-v% tfv CA- 

fp^u.^ 4^ <1^ ,;f''^ V-'-tftCX/ri y iwv' 

hrtxA^ ttz*. UAdM^tx^yr^ c/y^ ^ 

#V UjUmA f u^ ^Aa.k^ ^ ’ AC^ a Urib^Xfc^e-*^.. 

(Ki^.AM0dAA^ ^ r^ ; ^wf 4>6>/twC ^ 

^«j/VA^AtL, /« v^LpU, V €Yrc%A^^tZ^ ; {JXZAa UyaA*-*^ ^ 
rCo ia-C^ULa ICka^ UiA Irr^^ 

k . "Kd-^dLy ^ tAmC0Y.AA€. •*-irv' 

u-'^rv' 4«»%^ c/^Cmu C'4bju-»^'* . 

(i/U4^ A ^A^-%ddM* ^ ✓vwvii^wio ^ r w ^ CZ'^AAmliAdU 

tCmJt^A^ t«^ t.l’ *’**^^^ « <f'H«*4L CrXdM^ k 

«f'CuU* Ld ^pmi • 


Very rapid writing by an adult wlio has been influenced by teacliing writing in 

this way. 
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MA'l'ERIALS FOR 


WRITING & WRITING PATTERNS 


Charcoal^ or chalk or crayon. Large waterproof crayons, such as 
the Staonall Crayons, made by the Cosmic Crayon Co. Ltd., 
Ampthill Road, Bedford, are excellent (as an alternative 
to charcoal) for big writing (see the illustration on the left 
of page 47) and also for big patterns. 

Pencils .—Soft lead pencils, such as the Royal Sovereign Black Prince, 
Royal wSovereign Pencil Co. Ltd., Britannia Works, l^ontyclun, 
Glamorgan, or Cumberland Pencil Co.’s Beginners’ Pencil, 
Keswick, or George Rowney’s Black Beauty, 10 & 11 Percy 
Street, London, W.i. 

Pens .—A stiff square-cut trench-pointed pen, such as Hinks Wells’ 
Pencil Series Pen, British Pens Ltd., 134 Old Street, E.C.i, 
or Geo. W. Hughes’ Football Pen, Saint Paul’s Pen Works, 
Birmingham, both in sizes i, 2, and 3. Sizes 4 and 5 for smaller 
writing by older pupils. Geo. W. Hitghes’ Dudley Writing 
Pen or Wm. Mitchell’s Cursive Writing Pen (also British 
Pens Ltd.), or other square-cut pens will serve if preferred. 

Paper. —(1) For pencil-writing and patterns. Any paper that has 
a slightly rough surface. A cheap natural-coloured paper 
known as ^ baker’s wrapping ’ is specially suitable for the large 
patterns. 

(2) For tracing. Any cheap transparent paper that has a 
slightly rough surface. Hunt & Broadhurst Ltd., Oxford and 
others supply ‘ baker’s wrapping ’ paper, and also ordinary 
tracing paper, cut and folded to the size of the cards and pages 
of the books. 

(3) For ink-writing. Smooth but not glazed paper. 

Paints .—Ordinary powder paint as an alternative to water colour 
is suitable for colouring the large writing patterns. This can 
be mixed with a gum-arabic solution (i lb. of gum-arabic to 
I quart of water). Ready-mixed powder colour, to which 
only water need be added, may be had from all the leading 
makers. 

Brushes .—Cheap long-handled hog-hair brushes in round ferrules 
are recommended. Sizes 4, 6 and 8 are most generally useful. 



WRITING & WRITING PATTERNS 

In a Teacher’s Book, Two Booklets^ Sets A & B, 
and Five Books of Copies 

TEACHER’S BOOK. DESCRIBES THE METHOD AND MATERIALS 

64 pages, including many reproductions of children’s work in half¬ 
tone and one plate in colour. 

BOOKLETS 

Black and red chalk writing for children of about 6. 

SET A. Patterns and capitals on one side and words in capitals on 
the other. 

SET B. Patterns and small letters on one side and a nursery rhyme 
in small letters on the other. 

BOOK I. TWENTY PAIRS OF COPIES 

Black and red pencil writing for children of about 6 \ to Patterns 
and capitals. Patterns and small letters. Roman and Arabic numerals. 

BOOK II. TEN PAIRS OF COPIES 

Black and red pencil writing, also for children of about 6^ to 
Nursery rhymes and rhyming lists, with pattern tail-pieces. 

BOOK III. TWELVE PAIRS OF COPIES 

Ink writing in black and red for children of about to 9. Patterns 
and the alphabet. Groups of words for practising special 
movements. Nursery rhymes and short poems. 

BOOK IV. TWELVE PAIRS OF COPIES 

Ink writing in black and red for children of about 9 to 10. More 
difficult patterns. Poems and simple prose pieces in smaller writing. 

BOOK V. TW^ELVE PAIRS OF COPIES 

Ink writing in black and red for children of 10 and over. Patterns 
made from two letters. More difficult poems and prose in small 
writing. 

CARDS. Each pair of copies contained in Books I-V, la and lb, 
2a and 2b, etc., may be bought separately as a card. 

SPECIMEN SET 

d eacher’s Book, Books I-V, Booklets A & B and a Card. 
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